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often felt disheartened, and frequently altered the preliminary
outline. It was not merely that she was much interrupted by
household affairs and the business of the estate; "she never
wrote fiction with more life and spirit than when she had been for
some time completely occupied with the hard realities of life." *
So now, without the zest that her father's inspiration used to give
her, she wrote another able novel, like Patronage^ concerned
entirely with a principle of conduct, and the consequences of the
most venial neglect of it in our relations with others.
Another The points of her characters here, without exception, are
moral points; each could be summed up in ethical terms, what
mjgjlt ^e ^u^ neutral idiosyncrasies being almost entirely
lacking. The tide should have been simply " Truth." Helen, a
young woman of perfect integrity, goes to live with a friend of
her girlhood, Lady Cecilia, about whose ingrained defect she has
been cautioned, an inability to be absolutely truthful, honest to
herself and wholly sincere with others. This infirmity sows
mistrust in the mind of Granville Beauclerc, the one man worthy
of Helen. But the tragic dilemma arises when a packet of love-
letters Cecilia had written in old days to a woman-hunter falls
into other hands, and is about to be the savoury morsel in a book
of scandalous memoirs. She had assured her husband that she had
never had an affair, and he is one of those who require that the
wife of their bosom shall be a virgin of the spirit as well as of
the flesh. On the spur of the moment, knowing it would be the
ruin of their married life if it came out that she had misled him,
she pretends that they are Helen's letters; and Helen is over-
persuaded to acquiesce, at least not to deny the imputation. But
the scandal gets wind. It is soon the talk of the town that Helen,
the pattern of propriety, had been madly in love with the dead
roue. Cecilia has now the most urgent reasons to dread a dis-
closure. On the other hand, Beauclerc inevitably hears the story,
and the union of two well-matched lovers seems doomed. Miss
Edgeworth has been a long time setting the stage and marshalling
her performers for the conflict; but, now that the battle is joined,
the mental and moral tension holds the reader down as irresistibly
as in almost any novel dealing with an acute spiritual crisis.
1 Memoir, iii. 77-78.